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A REVIEW OF THE RECENT EXHIBITION OF THE 
CHICAGO ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY 


T was a very pleasant relief during the first warm and dusty days of 
| the past month to be elevated to the tiptop of one of Chicago’s tall 
buildings, and there to find in a long studio-like room groups of 
many kinds of work executed by the men and women of the Chi- 
cago Arts and Crafts Society. This, their second annual exhibition, was 
much smaller than the one of last season, but not less representative, 
and it impressed one with a quiet dignity, through which the personnel 
of the staff of workers was strongly felt. Indeed it was most refreshing 
to find a spot where the work of machines, the all-important and necessary 
factors of these hurrying days, was not in evidence, and where every- 
thing had its good reason for being. This is not what we find in the gay 
confusion of most shops, where oppressive quantity is the chief quality, 
and the rainbow with its variations seems to suggest the schemes of 
color. 

In the quiet, rich harmony of the arrangement of this exhibition one 
found no discords or omissions, yet the individual note that each exhibitor 
brought was interestingly expressed. For this reason it is difficult to 
suggest the charm of the collection, as color and massing played an 
important part. 

One of the principles underlying the Arts and Crafts movement— 
that nothing is too insignificant to merit the labor of an artist, and that 
the artistic temperament can express itself in any material—is forcefully 
illustrated by the strides that the potter’s art, as the Americans feel it, 
has been making of late. Some of the most interesting and beautiful 
things that have come to us from the past are the work of potters; but 
until recently the word ‘‘pottery,’’ to many moderns in our part of the 
world, has not meant anything, in the finest sense; so it is interesting to 
see evidence of a revival of this craft. The examples in the exhibi- 
tion from Mr. William Bulger’s small kiln speak well for the progress 
his first experiments in this work suggested. Now, among the brilliant 
greens, dull greens, and delicate greens of his glazes one finds rich orange 
: reds, mellow yellows, and samples on chips of pottery of lovely trans- 
parent blues, which will soon be seen on completed forms. All of these 
rich colors cover shapes unpretentiously simple in line, each jar and bowl 
having an individual quality of its own; and on a few of these pieces 
this individuality is charmingly increased by Mr. Hazenplug’s decora- 
tions. After the revolutions of the potter’s wheel have shaped the clay, 
and before it is quite dry, Mr. Hazenplug outlines a design about it, 
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Brass LAMP SHADE AND LETTER Box, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY MRs. 
AUGUSTUS HIGGINSOD 

BRASS CANDLESTICKS, DESIGNED BY HuGH MCBIRNEY 

POTTERY BY WILLIAM BULGER, DECORATED BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 


generally a flower form, and this is made just deep enough to catch the 
glaze most effectively. A unique example of this sort of etching is a 
little jar made of two kinds of clay; one, the real substance of the jar, 
is Indian red in color, and over this is a coating of buff-colored clay. In 
creating the design this last has been evenly cut away, leaving a grace- 
ful flower form in slight relief against the deep red ground; the jar has 
not been glazed, but is in the natural finish of the clay after it has been 
‘‘baked.’’ Probably in no other handicraft, except that of enameling on 
metal, where heat plays even a more important part, is the uncertainty 
of success such an ever-present hazard. One must work and seek 
unceasingly to master the secrets of the mighty fire. 

The Newcomb Pottery of New Orleans proves that its designers, too, 
are successfully contending with these elements, for they showed a group 
of interesting work which is ornamental and quietly charming in color 
and design; this last is the distinguishing character of the ware, as each 
vase has an underglazed decoration very comprehensively conceived by 
the different members of the Art Department of Newcomb College, of 
which the pottery is a branch. The color of most of the vases is a soft 
blue gray and éeru, and those which are not decorated have a pleasing 
blending of delicate glazes. 

Art certainly is a futile pursuit unless it is made to answer some 
natural human need. So it must do more than please for the moment. 
It is for its appropriateness and its individuality that we seek satisfaction 
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DOWER CHEST AND SET OF DRAWERS FOR DRESSER, DESIGNED AND 
EXECUTED BY GEORGE S. DOLE 

PoTTERY FROM NEWCOMB POTTERY 

CopPER SCONCE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED By Mrs. AUGUSTUS 
HIGGINSON 
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HAMMERED SILVER AND COPPER, WITH ENAMELS, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY MADELINE YALE WYNNE 


in the art of the craftsman. In looking over the interesting examples of 
Mrs. Madeline Yale pk oe work in hammered silver and copper with 
enamels one felt not only the utility of her bowls and buckles, but the 
vital force of the artist’s originality and purpose. The buckles are 
unique inventions, wg rugged and indefinite in design, but finished 
with a fullness of rich color; others hammered into regular forms sug- 
gesting quaint fancies. The peacock seems to be one of Mrs. Wynne’s 
favorite motives of decoration, and the blending of transparent blues 
and greens that this bird’s color suggests is very effective when enam- 
eled on silver. Those who saw her small copper bowl will not for- 
get its beautiful red color, suggesting the Japanese pop 

The few enamels which Mrs. Florence D. Koehler exhibited were 
charming in color and simple design, and their workmanship was so per- 
feet that they were sufficient proof of the artist’s intimate knowledge of 
her craft. 

A most creditable exhibition of china-painting was made by the Atlan 
Ceramic Club, and under the direction of Mrs. Koehler the members 
have made great headway during the past winter in the development of 
design and the proper use of colors for decorative motives. 

In going back to the metal-workers one notices especially the well- 
shaped hammered silver bowls and spoons which are Dr. Joseph 
Wassall’s first essay in craftsmanship, and the brass candlesticks so good 
in proportion, by Mr. Hugh McBirney. Two copper bowls designed 
and executed by Mrs. Isadore Taylor have left with me a very pleas- 
ant impression, for rarely does one find a better feeling for the appro- 
priateness of a design in relation to the material used; this is particularly 
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HAMMERED SILVER BOWLS AND Spoons, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JOSEPH 
WASSALL 

ENAMELED SILVER AND COPPER BUCKLES, AND ENAMELED Box BY FLORENCE 
D. KOEHLER 


CoPpPER BOWLS, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ISADORE TAYLOR 
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CHAFING-DISHES, TEA URNS AND HOLDER FOR FLASK, 
BY CARRIE Brooks McNEIL 


obvious in the arrangement of mushrooms which she has etched on one 
of the pieces of copper. 

Mrs. Augustus B. Higginson is another craftsman who thoroughly 
understands her materials, and her work in brass and copper is very 
complete, decoratively and in workmanship. Her copper sconce was 
most skilfully tooled, and it had been treated with acids, which gave 
it an effective soft green finish. 

An ambitious attempt in metal work was the chafing-dish, with tea- 
kettle, designed by Mrs. Carrie Brooks MeNeil. This was executed in 
Italy, where Mrs. MeNeil, formerly a sculptor of this city, has been work- 
ing for the past three years. The base of the group, with the three sculp- 
tured figures which hold either the chafing-dish or kettle, is of bronze. 
This arrangement and the choice of design seemed rather hackneyed, 
showing too clearly the influence of the antique, without added vitality. 
The reproductions of Mrs. MeNeil’s other designs suggest the same idea 
of usefulness, but for different service. 

Miss Louise Anderson’s green and black shade was very quiet in tone 
and interestingly constructed, and this, with the rest of her work in cop- 
per and leather, added much to the exhibition. I must speak, too, of the 
simple sideboard and hanging cupboard which she designed, for such 
things prove to people buying furniture that good taste and consistency 
to the Arts and Crafts idea are not beyond the means of those with 
lightly filled pockets. 
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CARVED PLATE-RACK AND PIANO BENCH, EXECUTED BY HULL House SHop 
CHAIR, DESIGNED BY GEORGE M. R. TWwosE 

CARVED Foot-STooL, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY JEANNETTE KITTREDGE 
BURLAP SCREEN, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY LOUISE GARDEN 
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That the art of 
wood-carving has not 
been neglected by the 
workers of the society 
was quickly felt when 
looking about the 
long room; for carved 
benches, plate-racks, 
and tables, all of a 
rich, dark finish, were 
a substantial part of 
the exhibit. Two of 
these, a small foot- 
stool and a_ photo- 
graph box, were the 
well executed work of 
Miss Jeannette Kit- 
tredge; and the rest 
the result of two 
hours’ work once a week during the past winter by the young people of 
the Hull House quarter. The Hull House shop counts about thirty 
students, and under the direction of Mr. George M. R. Twose and Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus Higginson, its earnest and good work is done. These 
represent but the first steps, and now that something vital has been 
started, larger and more practical shops will soon be a part of Hull 
House, and there six of the crafts will probably have their headquarters 
next season. The art of needlework is another of the crafts which at 
the same time and under the same conditions has been successfully 
carried on during the winter at Hull House, and through Miss Eliza- 
beth B. McCormick’s enthusiasm and guidance the class has done most 
creditable work. 

The delicate handling of woods and the beautiful finish of inlaid 
furniture found comprehensive illustration in Mr. George S. Dole’s con- 
tributions to the 
exhibition. The 
dower chest of 
mahogany, with 
inlaid design of 
light wood, is 
characteristic of 
the good propor- 
tion and simple 
richness of his 
work. 

Cobden-San- 
derson, perhaps 
the greatest mod- 
ern disciple of the 
art of bookbind- 
ing, has said, 
‘‘Beauty is the 
aim of decoration, 


BOOKBINDINGS, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ELLEN G. STARR 


BOOKBINDINGS, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ELLEN G. STARR 
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and not illustration 
or the expression of 
ideas,’’ and this sen- 
timent is strongly 
felt in the work of a 
very able follower of 
his, Miss Ellen G. 
Starr. As a crafts- 
man Miss Starr is 
proficient, keeping 
to the most unaffect- 
ed principles of her 
art, and the gold 
tooling on her bind- 
ings is richly simple, 
carrying out the 
ideas of decoration 
which Cobden-San- 
derson suggests. 
These, with the 
beautiful color and 
quality of the leather 
she uses, give the 
desired completeness 
to her rare volumes. 

One interesting 
example of applied 
design was seen on 
Miss Louise Gar- 
den’s three-paneled 
burlap screen. This 
was well made and 
proportioned, and 
its conventionalized 
lily design amid perpendicular lines gave a suitable precision to the 
screen, which the delicate scheme of color, a harmony of yellow, laven- 
der, and green, made very pleasing. 

Mr. Hazenplug showed a nicely conceived design in pen and ink for 
the Aitna Powder Company. It is gratifying to find that work of such 
good standing and artistic refinement is to be used for commercial pur- 
poses. The same artist’s fancy evolved the little masks modeled in 
clay, and these added a note of grotesque and quaint humor to their sur- 
roundings. 

It is sometimes argued that the designer as an artist does not rank as 
high as do the men who are essentially painters of pictures; but that this 
is a very erroneous idea is being solidly proved to-day in England, and 
Scotland, and on the Continent. The creating of good design is as much 
of an achievement as successful creation in any art, but it is only through 
true originality that one gains force. Perhaps the reason that design 
and ornament have not been more significant and vital in our country is 
because we have been prone to copy the ornaments and designs of the 
past, instead of trying to feel and reproduce whatever is fresh and sig- 
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nificant in our surroundings, the 
object of the true creator of design 
in all periods of art. 

Through the alliance of the 
technical schools with the art 
schools the aim of the Arts and 
Crafts movement will be reached 
and made practicable to many stu- 
dents; for, after all, it is through 
the channels of commerce that 
artistic innovations can be felt and 
can be made of benefit to the great- 
est number. How important to the 
young western aspirant in art would 
be a school founded on these princi- 
ples, which would receive the en- 
couragement of the terra-cotta com- 
panies, the wrought-iron foundries, 
furniture manufactories, advertis- 
ers, and such firms as are always 
looking for new and appropriate 
designs which show an understand- 
ing of the different materials they 
use. Such a school should be under 
CovER DESIGN, BY FRANK HAZENPLUG the guidance of architects and 

designers, whose knowledge 

through contact with present conditions would fit them to direct the 

inclinations of the students into profitable and worthy channels, where 

artist and artisan would be akin. This does not seem an impossible 

suggestion, and the prospect of such a body of workers would be a 

substantial evidence of the force of the Arts and Crafts idea in the west. 
MABEL KEY. 











SOME HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS IN PRACTICE 


N the issue of the House BeautiruL for December last, we pub- 

| lished in connection with the Prize Competition some designs for 
a three thousand dollar cottage by Mr. Elmer Grey, of Milwaukee. 

For various reasons, and largely on the score of probable expense, 

it was decided that he should have honorable mention rather than one 
of the three prizes. Since that time Mr. Grey has had the opportunity 
of putting his plans to the test, and it is gratifying to the editors of 
this magazine to know that their attitude has been justified. In the first 
place, the house as built—for Mr. Frederick R. Buell—although in truth 
somewhat larger than originally designed, has cost seven thousand five 
hundred dollars instead of the three thousand dollars placed as a limit 
in the competition. In the second place, the house bids fair to be as 
attractive and livable as the early plans seemed to promise. We publish 
side by side the first designs and the plans of the house as worked out. 
Mr. Grey has reversed his plans, but with this exception they are 
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MASKS, BY FRANK HAZENPLUG 
CoprER LETTER-BOX, BY Mrs. AvuGusTUS HIGGINSON 
DRAWN BY MABEL KEY 
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substantially unchanged. The house forms an L facing south and east 
and stands on a terrace which gives beauty and a certain privacy as 
well. The first story is of red sand-mold brick, laid in Flemish bond, 
with darker headers. The second story is shingled. 

The living-room, which is large and comfortable looking, is finished 
in stained whitewood, no varnish or application further than the one 
coat of stain being used. The hall and dining-room are of short-board 
southern pine. 
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RESIDENCE FOR MR FREDERICK R BUELL. 
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No leaded glass is used in the house, as small lights of plate and 
heavy dividing muntins are believed to give a simplicity and quaintness 
of effect which the other would destroy. Even the front entrance and 
vestibule doors are treated this way. 

The entire first story has hardwood floors; the entire second floor is 
of quarter-sawed southern pine. The servants’ quarters, with a large 
sewing room, are in the third story. The servants’ bathroom is in the 


basement. 

Altogether the house is admirably worked out and should be exceed- 
ingly attractive when completed. The garden will have walks of brick 
laid in herringbone pattern, with lawn steps of the same material com- 
bined with Portland cement. 
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THAT THIS PLAN IS DESIGNED FOR A FIFTY FOOT,CORNER, TOWN LOT. THE DINING ROOM HAS BEEN 

RAISED TWO STEPS ABOVE THE HALL AND SITTING ROOM ; THE KITCHEN BEING OW A LEVEL WITH 
THE TORMER ALLOWS WHAT TS DONE FOR APPEARANCE IN THE ONE CASE BE TURNED TO ADVANTAGE IN THE OTHER 
BY AFFORDING BETTER LIGHTED LAUNDRY FACILITIES IN THE BASEMENT, AS WELL AS RENDERING THE LATTER 
CASIER OF ACCESS FROM THE YARD: OUTSIDE. MENTLON MIGHT ALSO BE MADE OF THE UTILITARIAN AD~ 
VANTAGE OF COMBINING A CENTRAL HALL FIREPLACE WITH RECESSED KITCHEN RANGE FPLUES, THEREBY 
OBTAINING CONVENIENCE GF OPERATION AND CONTROL OF ODORS IN COOKING. WHILE AT THE SAME 
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PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 























TIME AFFORDING DESIRABLE LOCATION OF FIREPLACE IN HALL THE HOUSE 'S PLANNED FOR A 


SOUTH AND EAST EXPOSURE , THE PRINCIPAL WINDOWS OF BOTH DINING AND SITTING ROOM FACING 
THE GARDEN. 


HE HousE BEAUTIFUL comperitton ror A THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR HOUSE, 


THE SERVANTS QUARTERS ARE PLACED IN THE ATTIC, THE 
ARRANGEMENT OF STAIRCASES BEING SUCH THAT THEY MAY BE ENTIRELY CLOSED OFT 
FROM THE REST OF THE HOUSE IF $0 DESIRED, 
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THE East END OF THE DINING-RooM 


A TALK ABOUT COLONIAL FURNITURE 


HE admiration of things colonial has become so widespread that 

it is a question whether it will continue and increase or recede 

and give place to other ideas. The fact that colonial designs in 

furniture, especially, are the most restful, graceful, and 

artistic yet produced, makes it probable that the liking for them is gen- 

uine and lasting. I recently asked Mr. W. K. Cowan, the largest dealer 

in colonial furniture in the west, his opinion of the durability of this 

taste. He asserts that it is not a fad at all, but simply an increasing 

appreciation of the sensible, harmonious, 
and beautiful in the home. 

‘“‘The demand for colonial furniture 
both in genuine antiques and in perfect 
copies of original pieces is growing greater 
every day. People of taste have tired 
of the atrocious patterns of the modern 
designer, and are glad to get back to 
the beautiful styles of our forefathers. 
The charm of colonial furniture, in my 
judgment, lies in the simplicity of its lines, 
the grace of its curves, and the delicacy 
of inlaid work of the Sheraton type. An- 
other reason for the favoritism accorded to 
everything colonial is the fact that the 
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furniture was made in nearly every case of carefully selected mahog- 
any, which age has given a beautiful mellow tone. It is little wonder 
that the exquisitely carved pieces of those days, and those marked 
with fanlike crotched veneer, are much sought after by lovers of beauti- 
ful woods. The appreciation of these antiques has become so universal 
during recent years, and collectors have become so numerous, that they 
are very scarce. On this account we have found it necessary to repro- 
duce the choicest genuine antiques we can discover. When we obtain 
an authentic old piece we make an exact copy of it in every detail, not 
adding a single line or curve. This 
duplication gives a large group of 
people the benefit that otherwise 
would be confined to one individual. 
And these reproductions, I am 
gladto say, are exceedingly popular. 
Our own factory is running at its 
fullest capacity, making exact copies 
of old Sheraton, Chippendale, and 
Heppelwhite pieces, and doubtless 
other firms are doing the same thing. 
These modern copies are made of 
carefully selected mahogany, and 
veneered with the finest crotches, so 
that when finished they are exact 
duplicates in appearance and in reality 
of the orginal specimens. Mahogany 
has always been and always will be 
the king of woods, because, like a 
violin, the longer it is used the richer 
and handsomer it becomes. 

‘It is not wise to buy a single piece 
of colonial furniture unless one is wil- 
ling to furnish one’s home on these 
lines. For the possession of one 
good antique specimen will instill in dais Vedios Set See 
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most natures such an appreciation of beauty as to produce discontent 
with less artistic surroundings.’’ 

‘Do you think the enormous liking of the present day for colonial 
furniture is a passing fad?’’ 

‘*Most distinctly it is not,’’? said Mr. Cowan, with emphasis. ‘‘The 
fact is that the people now buying colonial furniture have become so 
numerous, and they are purchasing so extensively that to the uninitiated 
it looks like a fad. But to those who are familiar with the situation it is 
known that the so-called fad is due solely to the growing appreciation of 
the beauty of old furniture. We are beginning to see how superior it is 
to the present ‘artistic’ absurdities. The eastern and southern Atlantic 
states have formerly been the central market for everything colonial, but 
during the last few years, through the efforts of enterprising western 
firms the people of the west are enabled to purchase all the best original 
colonial furniture at home. The taste for this kind of thing has devel- 
oped a liking for old Sheffield silver plate. The original pieces in this 
ware were all hand wrought and of simple and beautiful design. Most 
of the articles were made of copper and covered with a sheet of beaten 
solid silver. To this day they remain as perfect as when first made.’’ 

‘*How do the prices of colonial and of modern furniture compare?’’ 
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‘‘In no instance are the prices of antiques higher than that of modern 
furniture, except when some historical association has caused an increased 
value. A house can be furnished throughout on strict colonial lines, 
using old pieces and exact copies, at an outlay not exceeding the cost of 
purely modern work.’’ 

‘The collecting of antiques is an art. A genuine collector is born, 
not made. He must possess above all else an innate love of beauty and 
of art. But the increasing appreciation of ‘things colonial’ should be 
welcomed by the public in general and art lovers in particular. For 
if the furnishing of houses continues on these lines, it will certainly 
dignify the taste of our countrymen, and may lead eventually to the 
establishment of a chaste and beautiful American style in design.”’ 

GEORGE T. B. DAVIS. 





BUYING OLD FURNITURE AND BRIC-A-BRAC 


HE consciousness of having made a good bargain is one of the 
joys of life; but when the purchase consists of a piece of rare 
old furniture or some odd bit of bric-a-brac, the pleasure is 
doubled. The enjoyment inthe mere possession of such an article is 

insignificant compared with that of buying it. As theangler takes more 
pride in the manner in which he hooked his fish, so does the amateur col- 
lector forget the beauties of his purchase in telling how it was obtained. 
To many people the collecting of furniture and bric-a-brac means 
nothing more than driving to some large and fashionable shop, and pay- 
ing the price demanded without a question. The furniture is wanted for 
some specific place in some specific room, and though the price seems 
high the purchaser is satisfied. Furniture dealers themselves admit 
that the percentage of profit in antique furniture is enormous, and when 
there are so many people willing to pay enormous 
prices, there is no reason for making a secret of 
it. Many collectors pre- 
fer to pay good prices, 
because the articles are 
guaranteed by some re- 
liable house as genuine, 
and because it is perhaps 
easier to buy in that way 
than to hunt about on 
the chance of making a 
bargain. There are a 
few also who do not 
know that furniture and 
bric-A-brae can still be 
bought for almost noth- 
ing. To accomplish the 
latter, however, one 
must be prepared to 
‘‘rough it’’ with the risk 
of not making a catch 
SHERATON CORNER after all. 
CABINET 





SHERATON CABINET 
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It is obviously impossible to point out 
definite places where furniture can be 
bought or where bargains can be made, 
but suffice it to say that in nearly every 
large city there are quantities of treas- 
ures waiting to be found, and in farm- 
houses all over the United States there 
are old bits which can be picked up for 
almost nothing. The idea that because 
professional buyers are constantly on the 
lookout for these things, the owners have 
learned their value and have priced them 
accordingly is wrong. ‘To be sure, there 
are occasional instances where a farmer 
may learn the value of an article after 
he has had direct offers from several buy- 
ers, but these cases are few and far be- 
tween. It is also a fallacy to suppose 
that the field for old furniture is limited 

COLONIAL PIECES to New England. On the contrary, it 
extends to practically all parts of the 
country. To be sure, the inhabitants 

of the colonies were more prosper- 

ous than those who have settled in 

the western states, and could afford 

to import a larger quantity of furni- 

ture, but throughout the middle states 

and in the south it is not an uncom- 

mon thing to find in the homes of the 

descendants of French and Spanish 

settlers excellent examples of rare old 

pieces of no uncertain value. 

The only rule for a seeker after 

bargains is to visit those places where 

he thinks bargains are to be found, AN OLD TABLE 

and to try to train his eye to know a 

good thing when he sees it. In the 

pawn-shops and second-hand furni- 

ture stores of large cities are in- 
numerable articles of value, which 
after a little haggling can be secured 
for little. In the foreign quarters of 
the same cities are often to be found 
articles of value which can be bought 
fora song. In buying old furniture 
and bric-a-brac, it must be borne in 
mind that because an article is imper- 
fect or damaged, it is not necessarily 
| valueless. As a matter of fact, the 
eth Sica vbr majority of antiques which are for 
sale at the large stores have been re- 

CoLon1aL Low Boy stored, until they have little or no 
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resemblance to their condition when first purchased. A piece of 
jewelry with one or two settings empty may be restored, or a chair 
with only two legs may be made over to be as good as new. In 
dealing with pawn-shop keepers, the prices asked are ordinarily twice 
what they are willing to take. No small amount of tact is necessary, 
therefore, to close the bargain. In fact, it may take several visits to 
bring the dealer to your way of thinking. In the Polish and Jewish 
quarters of most of the cities, there are to be found articles of brass 
and pewter in the veriest hovels, which, when restored, can adorn the 
most magnificently furnished homes. It is at times difficult to secure 
admission to these places, but through the aid of some visitor for a 
college settlement or other philanthropic organization, it is by no 
means impossible to secure an introduction. Strange to say, an offer 
of money often fails to impress the owner, where an offer to exchange 
a more modern piece of furniture may clinch the sale. For instance, a 
beautiful Russian samovar came easily in exchange for a modern tea- 
set, and a carved oak chair was secured in exchange for a modern 
rocker. 

A lamp, an oil-stove, or an alarm clock, may be exchanged for articles 
of infinitely greater value. Often where an offer of money for a four- 
post bedstead will be scornfully declined, an offer to exchange a sewing 
machine, which may not be worth more than six or eight dollars, will be 
greedily taken up. Modern furniture is thought to have greater 
value than ‘‘old truck’’ which has been around the house for years. 

Buying furniture in the country is much cleaner than in the city 
hovels and pawn-shops, and may yield as good results. Buyers for the 
large furniture houses do the greater part of their purchasing in the 
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months of April, May, and June. At that time they wander around 
from house to house while the house-cleaning period is on and much of 
the furniture is reposing in the front yard. It is always well to gain 
access to the barn of the farmhouse, for the attic is invariably used as 
a repository for old furniture which has been discarded in the household, 
and it is no uncommon thing to find dilapidated spinning-wheels or 
chairs which have served their time, and are regarded as no longer of 
value. Buyers have been known to disguise themselves as tramps, and 
offer to do wood-chopping and odd chores in order to gain access to a 
house or barn. Such a method is, of course, extreme, but is mentioned 
here simply to show to what ends one may go in his search for treasure. 

A little patience, a taste for good things, an eye for a bargain, and a 
pleasure in adventure, and any one may furnish his house with treasures. 

RALPH K. GOWER. 
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own beauty, but they attract the butterflies and humming-birds, 
and the fruits of the various shrubs and vines attract many 
feathered songsters. The seeds of the honeysuckles, elderber- 
ries, and some of the dogwoods, are almost always eaten before the end 
of the season. In the outskirts of Chicago, in the winter of 1897-98, I 


4 blossoms of the various shrubs are not alone valuable for their 
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A BORDER 


noticed a robin eating the fruit of the moonseed; later it ate the fruit of 
the barberry bushes and the bittersweet, finding enough so that it 
remained all winter long, and did not seem to suffer from the cold or 
mind the snow. Last December I noticed a flock of cherry birds eating 
the fruit of some buckthorns not far from my home. Some birds which 
arrived one spring before the last snowstorm seemed glad to pick bitter- 
sweet berries from the snow that clung to a vine in front of a window 
from which I was looking 

After making a plan—which is a most delightful occupation, because 
when making it one thinks of so many beautiful things that he has 
seen and so many attractive, imaginary pictures—the next thing to do is 
to get the various things selected properly planted. If the place is new, 
all the ground will have been plowed or spaded and properly enriched. 
The places for the groups of planting will then be marked off, and the 
plants ar ranged in accordance with the plan adopted. If the place to be 
improved has had the grounds previously graded and sodded, that por- 
tion to be occupied with the new plantation should be spaded over and 
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AIR AND SHADE: A GARDEN Room, BRIDGE House, WAYBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
From “ The Garden” 


kept*free from grass and weeds, after the planting is done, by frequent 
use of a hoe or rake. It is a mistake to plant a shrub in a small hole 
surrounded with turf. In planting, the ends of the roots which have 
been broken or injured should be cut off smoothly. Caution should be 
used against planting too deeply. Especially is this the case where large 
trees are planted, as the ground is always apt to settle, and they should 
not appear to stand in hollows. When the planting is first done it is 
sometimes necessary to cut away a portion of the branches, but such cut- 
ting should be confined to those of small size, so as not to destroy the 
character of the tree or shrub. It is a mistake to plant ‘‘topped’’ trees, 
this expression being used in certain localities to designate those trees 
which have had the top cut off with a view to inducing a lower and more 
compact growth. Such trees always show an unsightly scar, and, more- 
over, are apt to become hollow. 

In making a plan, the placing of trees and shrubs in straight lines or 
other formal arrangement will, of course, be avoided; but unless great 
care is taken when the planting is done, the shrubs are apt to be placed 
in a zigzag way that gives the effect of two rows. After a new planta- 
tion is made the ground should be kept pulverized by frequent raking 
and hoeing. This cultivation helps to keep the moisture in the soil 
below, and is of advantage to the plants in other ways. The length of 
time this treatment is required will depend on the nature and condition 
of the things planted and the quality of the soil. After a group is well 
established so that it grows with vigor, the outer branches bending to 
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From “ The Garden”’ 


the ground, and thus holding fallen leaves as a natural mulching, the 
plants composing the group will usually take care of themselves. 
Usually the plants of woody growth will oceupy all of one’s attention 
for the first year or two after the development of a place is begun, but 
after this herbaceous plants should be introduced. There is no objec- 
tion to planting these at first if they can receive proper attention, 
but the laborer who hoes the shrubs will sometimes assume that the 
herbaceous plants are weeds. Early flowering plants, such as snow- 
drops, crocuses, scyllas, trilliums, hepaticas, bloodroots, etc., can be 
planted among the shrubs or under trees, and will give the pleasure that 
is experienced when one finds the first spring flowers in a ramble through 
the woods. Other flowers, which bloom later, such as peonies, bleeding- 
hearts, iris, ete., should be planted near a group of shrubs, so that they 
will have the foliage of the latter for a background, but should not form 
a continuous border. The irregular arrangement of herbaceous plants 
is just as satisfactory as the irregular arrangement of shrubs. I recall 
a single red tulip seen against a dark shadow in the edge of a group of 
shrubs, which showed the color and the shape of the flower, the stem 
and the leaves below, in a way that was more pleasing to me than the 
usual formal bed. The moccasin flower, large-fringed orchid, fringed 
gentian, and cardinal flowers, which one has to look for in his rambles 
through the country, are valued more highly because of the required 
search. One of these beautiful flowers may be hidden behind a clump 
of wild bushes, and come into view suddenly, and please us all the more 
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CONDOVER HALL 


From “ The Garden” 


since it comes as a surprise. We should try to introduce such surprises 
in our home grounds, and for large masses of color, if we follow the 
hint given by broad areas of goldenrods or wild asters as they grow in 
irregular shaped patches, we shall get effects far more pleasing than we 
are accustomed to see. Cut flowers, in addition to those which may 
oceasionally be taken from the shrubs and flowers, will sometimes be 
needed for decorating the house, and these can be raised most advan- 
tageously in beds of good soil having good cultivation, but such beds 
should be in an enclosure by themselves, and not appear as part of the 
picture to be seen from a window or veranda. 

The home grounds, with their beauty of lawn, of stems and branches, 
of leaves, flowers, and fruits, with their nooks and their varying effects of 








light and shade, are not secured in a few months, as may be the case with 
the house. The grounds must necessarily appear somewhat bare and 
incomplete at first. They should continue to increase in beauty as long 
as they help to make a home. They should, in fact, be a matter of 
growth through a series of years. Occasionally a shrub or a tree will 
need to be removed. Perhaps every year should witness the planting of 
some additional favorite, and the final result should be such artistic 
prefection as can only come from intelligent observation and study, and 
a certain feeling of affection for nature and her products. 
O. C. SIMONDS. 
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“HE suburban home all about this glorious bay of ours has for its 
resting-place, with but few exceptions, the foothill. Our cities 
have barely room for their busy centers on the level strips that 
frame the bay, before the land begins its higher sweep from rise 

to rise, until the nature-lover, the home-lover, the peace-lover, seeks the 
hillside against which, or upon which, to rest his hearthstone. 

But O, such hearthstones! Such blots on the fair sides of green 
slopes as menace the eye! And why? Because home-builders have not 
yet awakened to the truth that hillside-building is an art in itself; that 
however pretty or ‘‘ freshly painted ’’ the town house may be, it becomes 
an enormity when transplanted and placed as a part of the contour of 
the hilly landscape. 

Any lover of the beautiful knows what a source of irritation and 
misery this thoughtlessness proves to be. 

One looks toward God’s everlasting hills for rest and peace; but 
where can rest and peace be found, so long as our portion of these, 
God’s hills, is searred with such unhealthy growths, such freaks of 
houses? 

Let us admit, then, here and now, that the suburban hillside home is 
a problem, and set ourselves bravely and heartily to solve it. There is 
one general principle given us from which to start; the principle read in 
the harmony and symmetry of Nature about us. She offers herself 
with all her grace and color as background. If we but come in touch 
with the spirit she suggests, the harmony of outline, the soft tints and 
shades,—if we but love and understand her and her teachings, we cannot 
go far astray. 

First, to broadly classify her variations, there is the knoll, the side- 
hill, the foothill, the caion, or ravine incline, and the site favored with 
natural trees or a water-course - distinctive locations, each, and each 
suggesting distinctive laws that should govern home-construction. 

Should the knoll be the first site chosen for consideration from our 
new point of view, a moment’s thought will discover that, as the hill 
itself spreads and broadens at its base, so the ground-construction of 
our edifice should be distributed squarely and well over the surface 
of the level, its base distinguished by a breadth more generous than is 
given to the upper portion. 
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(7 
‘“To CONTINUE THE CoNnTOUR LINE OF THE HILL’’ 


Pronounced height should be avoided; but the outline of the roof 
must be so composed as to continue the contour line of the hill. 

The side-hill site may admit of more than one solution; but in most 
instances the broad side of the house should greet the eyes, with well- 
grounded spread of base. Half way up, or even nearer the top it may 
have ventured, but once finding its niche, it should establish itself 
broadly and with firm foothold. Even in case the town road passes on 
either side, do not let your structure turn to look, and thereby imperil 
its position. As long as the hill sweeps upward and beyond, Nature’s 
broad background should be trusted, and the house should rest closely 
and expansively against it. 

But here there has been no climbing. This home is less venture- 
some and would rest at the foot of the hill. Then be sure it does rest, 
close against the rise behind it; the sweep of garden invitingly in front, 
the broad, pleasant face of the home one’s first welcome up the garden 
path. 

As the land approaches the canon or ravine side, the slope becomes 


‘“THE BROAD, PLEASANT FACE, ONE’S First WELCOME”’ 
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less uniform, many times presenting several elevations, which must be 
harmonized in the placing of our structure. 

And here the problem waxes deeply interesting, allowing greater 
range of ingenuity and true artfulness—for nothing but a base spirit of 
vandalism would resort to a ‘‘ leveling off’’ process. 

The Swiss chalét motif is often our most picturesque resource, allow- 
ing for marked variation as to depth of basement. And if our site will 
but admit of a one-story approach, deepening into two or perhaps three 
added under stories, our efforts can be crowned, as here shown, with a 
unique and altogether delightful abode, a joy to the whole countryside. 

When a home is favored, aye, blessed, with a water-course, it should 
unhesitatingly face the depths below. Broadside it should stand to the 


THE Swiss CHALET MorTIrF’’ 


opposite bank; thus it and its cross-cahon neighbor would acknowledge 
each other in a kindly way, and intrude as little upon the vista of the 
ravine as possible. 

This end-on construction is good also for the slope below the mouth 
of the caiion, the structure placed with its narrowest proportion toward 
the vista, betraying an unselfish spirit toward those still lower down, as 
though generously stepping to one side to allow others the refreshing 
glimpse that at best belongs to so few. 

Much more might be said about this natural adjustment to the 
locality chosen—about such interesting and important details as color 
and materials. But it is enough to utter here an earnest plea for better 
building, for a return to the spirit of nature about us, which should be 
our inspiration and our delight. 

Berkeley, California. MADGE ROBINSON. 
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thread and silk; and as tapestry should be utilized above all for 

large surfaces, embroidery, on the contrary, demands a more 

restrained setting. For if tapestry requires much time in the 
execution, embroidery requires still more; the material employed being 
finer, a larger amount of work is necessary to cover an equal space. 
But embroidery, in lending itself to the decoration of furniture, arrives 
at a more intimate species of ornamentation, which is not on that account 
the less interesting; and for this reason table linen and the manner of 
decorating it have an interest of their own. Its ornamentation is an art 
which, revived, can find its esthetic place, and by its daily contact with 
us it should bring nearer the end which we all seek. In this way table- 
cloths, napkins, cloths for tea, fruit, and dessert, doilies for plates and 
carafes and a thousand other objects, ean receive a decoration, attractive, 
quiet, or sumptuous, according to their use and our taste. 

In a different way, embroidery can be employed for furniture strictly 
speaking, where it will give us drapery for mantels, covers for chairs, 
portiéres, cushions, and screens, without counting curtains for windows 
and garniture for dresses. Let us confine ourselves, however, to table linen 
alone. There are two kinds of decorative suggestions, according to the 
service for which the linen is to be used. In the intimacy of the family 
it should be simple, quiet, familiar; for receptions, a richer and more 


| N embroidery we are beginning to relinquish wool and to use cotton 
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TABLE CLOTH, DUEZ 


elaborate design is appropriate. At the same time two opposite motives 
present themselves to us, establishing a distinction of which we are not, 
however, obliged to take account. Cotton, more common, opposes itself 
to silk, which is more sumptuous. But there, taste is sovereign master, 
and no rule can be absolutely imposed. Perhaps the subject itself will 
indicate the method of treatment for its best interpretation. But what 
should be of more importance is the choice of the motive employed and 
of the elements constituting that motive. 

For the family service, herbs and animals of the poultry yard fur- 
nish us with subjects that are gay and without pretension. Cocks and 
chickens, ducks and rabbits, conventionalized, and used with the forms of 
the carrot, celery, cresses, or turnips, would inspire us with appropriate 
motives in design. An arrangement, not too com- 
plicated, of beautiful lines ingeniously combined 
will make of these vulgar elements interesting com- 
positions; much more in- 
teresting certainly than the 
pretentious embroidery which 
often takes its place. A beau- 
tiful decorative motive is not 
necessarily derived from a 
plant noble of aspect. The 
artists of the Middle Ages gave 
us an example when with 
eresses, parsley, the fig tree, 
GOLDEN PHEASANT PATTERN, and the vine they wrought cap- 
M. P. VERNEUIL itals and sculptural friezes 
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which gain our admiration to-day because of the skill of arrangement and 
the beauty of style which presided over their composition. Why not, then, 
desert for the moment the eglantine, the rose, and the flowers which have 
been overworked, to give some attention to the other flowers which sur- 
round us, the plants of our fields and our gardens which appear upon our 
tables. The dandelion, its leaves with their beautiful incisions and delicate 
markings, the garlic with its graceful flowering, the carrot and its deli- 
cate leafage, the flower of the cucumber, or the blossoms of our fruit trees 
will yield themselves easily to our caprice and form motives at least as 
interesting and certainly newer, more unexpected, and more appropriate 
than those so often employed. 

If to these growths we wish to add animals, we have only the embar- 
rassment of choice. I have mentioned the chickens, ducks, and rabbits; 
we can add to these the peacock, the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the 
different kinds of game—hare, deer, partridges, quail, and woodecock. 
It is apparent that the field is wide and little explored. We repro- 
duce a design for embroidery on a tablecloth where the golden pheasant 
and the oak have been utilized, and these motives and all similar ones 
can be executed either with outline in one color or several colors, or. else 
worked in solid embroidery. In the latter, motives which seem light are 
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necessary as much for the 
simplification of the work as 
for the good effect of the fin- 
ished object. We shall not 
speak of the kinds of design 
to use with flowers. We have 
no intention of giving a course 
upon decorative art; but in 
observing the various aspects 
of nature one should be in- 
genious enough to make the reproduction of them in embroidery easy 
and comprehensible. 

Cottons and silks furnish us with so large a range of tones which 
endure washing that we are not embarrassed in the search for color. 
The technique of embroidery is too well known to be discussed here, 
but it would be desirable to have the cross stitch taken up as well as the 
square stitch so much employed in tapestry; for under the pretext of 
imitating Russian embroidery we have been flooded with motives of 
harsh and broken aspect, uniformly executed in red and blue cotton. 
Without doubt this stitch can be done simply and rapidly, but we are 
persuaded that the execution of the tea-cloth by Duez, which we give 
here, is just as simple and rapid. It is ornamented with ‘‘Pope’s 
Money,’’ showing its pale disks on a background of rather dark éeru. 
It is worked in two different colors, according as the bunches are placed 
on the first plane or the second. With a tone of burnt sienna in the 
first plane, it becomes cream and scarcely shows in the part furthest 
away. The effect is frank, sober, and without pretension; the composi- 
tion is simple and the execution easy. Three colors of silk suffice to 
transcribe the motive. We are indeed no partisans of excessive polychro- 
matic coloring as applied to table linen; a scale simple, not brilliant 
but somewhat gay, should suffice to produce the best result. This is 
the case with this tea-cloth. Even if we wish to employ the square 
stitch, we should not always confine ourselves to the current models 
whose interest is so limited. The method, well applied, will permit us 
to introduce a quantity of new elements, flowers, or animals; but 
assuredly this simple embroidery requires a style which makes it very 
difficult, almost impossible, to give to the motives to be reproduced in 
this manner the characteristic stiffness to which the decoration accommo- 
dates itself, but 
which we would 
willingly see re- 
placed by an orna- 
mentation more 
supple and more 
elegant. 

For richer dec- 
orations the flora 
and fauna are 
offered to us as a 
whole, but this rich- 
ness is not an ex- 
euse for bad taste. SMALL TaBLE CLoTH, CaUs& 
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Some harmonious tones, with a thread of gold, perhaps, should content 
us largely; and we should seek richness in nobility of line and ingenuity 
of arrangement. For the rest, if simple embroidery does not satisfy 
us, other methods offer us new resources. Of such is that known 
under the name of Renaissance embroidery. It is a charming method, 
but it seems destined to the perpetual duplication of motives without 
great interest. Yet it remains only for us to apply it to the execution 
of new work. We give here the reproduction of a fragment which, 
better than any description, will show all the resources of this kind 
of work. This embroidery can be used also in the execution of curtains 
in new and variegated designs, thus uniting itself to the general decora- 
tion of the room. It permits us to make, after the sketch which we 
give, the bottom of a shade, in which the iris and the dragon-fly are 
employed as the basis of the design. 

Since we are speaking of the general decoration of the room, 
embroidery offers many resources. Treated largely, one can secure fine 
decorative effects, unfortunately too little employed. Many washable 
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cottons and silks, coarse and fine, when used with large stitches, give us 
a simple decoration, effective in appearance and rapid in excution. We 
are enabled in this way, for example, to use around the room borders or 
friezes, soft and joyous in color, like the two friezes by Couty which we 
here reproduce. The one is composed of poppies, the other of iris, and 
both are executed simply and give an admirable effect; but we cannot 
too strongly recommend in such work largeness of conception and execu- 
tion. All embroidery forming mural decoration should be simply and 
clearly expressed in beautiful lines and quiet color. Treated with flat 
lines surrounding the figures of the design, rejecting modeling and use- 
less details, it will give us a strong note in the ornamentation of the 
room. 

The embroidery of the past 
was more delicate and its re- 
sults therefore more finical. 

One cannot judge of the 
cushion ornamented with gera- 
niums by Madame Duez, or 
even of the top of a screen by 
the same author, which we re- 
produce, but here the embroid- 
ery so marvelously executed 
issues a little from the domain 
of the practical. The diffi- 
culty and extreme slowness of 
the execution make of it a 
unique piece, considered rather 


as a work of art than an object 
for constant use. It is to prac- 
tical work, above all, that we 
wish to direct attention, for it 
is with such simplicity that we 
RENAISSANCE EMBROIDERY, ean make those decorative en- 
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easily attainable, and not with 
elements which require months of assiduous labor. We cannot 
speak too strongly against the production of objects for museums, 
because it is impossible to make such masterpieces of patience and 
execution of practical service; it would mean to spoil them irretriev- 
ably. It is foolish to spend such a large sum of work upon them when 
that same amount of work better distributed in a more sensible fashion 
would permit us to make a large number of useful and interesting things. 
In such rare pieces the difficulty of the detailed work prevents them 
from becoming practical; if their composition were a little more simple 
and their execution a bit larger, they would easily be objects of common 
use. One should not, in the effort to produce something artistic, pre- 
vent a chair from being useful because of the elaborateness of its 
cushion. The method of embroidery should be strong enough to support 
use, and the execution so rapid that the thing could be renewed without 
effort in case of necessity. It is adivisable also that the motives on 
which the design is based should be rendered with suppleness. 

M. P. VERNEUIL. 
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Steinway building, Chicago, recently expressed to a represen- 

tative of Tore House BEAUTIFUL some suggestive ideas on the 

subject of good architecture and its relation to our daily life. 
He was asked if many people realize the full extent of the influence of 
architecture upon their emotions, thoughts, and entire character. 

‘Decidedly not,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Hardly one person in a thousand 
recognizes the tremendous effect of the style of building in which he 
lives over his health, happiness, and power to work properly.’’ 

‘‘What is the remedy for this callousness of the public?’’ 

‘‘Education and agitation of the subject. I think many architects 
make a great mistake in devoting themselves exclusively to their work in 
wood and stone, and never seeking to explain the principles of their art 
to the people.’’ 

‘‘How, in a word, would you define architecture?’’ 

‘Tn an off-hand manner I would call it the incarnation in concrete 
substances, for the purpose of habitation, of the social, religious, polit- 
ical, and industrial tendencies of the times.”’ 

‘‘Tell me how it is that architecture exerts so important an influence 
over our lives.’’ 

‘‘T personally aim to mold mankind by building with reference to the 
common virtues, which are eternal. I mean by that, that when we build 
of brick we let it appear as brick. I do not attempt to imitate stone. If 
I cannot build in stone, I do not attempt to give the effect of stone by 
the use of wood or galvanized iron, shaped in the forms consistent only 
to the nature of stone. WhenI am compelled to build of wood, I let 
that fact be frankly expressed, and when it suits my problems to cover 
the exterior of a building with plaster, I plaster it with a trowel in the 
same manner that I do the interior walls and ceilings. My buildings 
are planned so that ingress and egress are direct; so that rooms relating 
to one another are connected; so that rooms whose functions are private 
are separated; so that there is abundance of light and air, and so that all 
modern conveniences are incorporated.”’ 

‘But surely, the material of which the dwelling is constructed, and 
the arrangement of its parts, are not the architectural features that most. 
influence us.”’ 

‘‘No, indeed. These are the lowest phases of the art. They might 
be termed ‘house engineering.’ In the noblest pieces of architecture 
beauty must be superimposed upon utility. It is necessary to solve the 
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problems of utility in the manner above indicated in what may be called 
terms of beauty, and in complying to the esthetic demands we are still 
conforming to the actual necessities. It is not true to state that when 
we have provided food, shelter, and clothing for a man we have sup- 
plied him with all the necessities. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the esthetic necessities demanded by the higher and inner nature of 
man are going to be recognized as the real and permanent necessities. 
It is, therefore, necessary that we solve these problems in terms of 
beauty, that we incorporate within our solutions the best composition— 
that simplicity which comes from simple masses, and the variety which 
comes from well-placed ornamentation, the character and worth which 
come from the choosing of beautiful material, and the courage and 
frankness which allow the use of that beautiful material in a simple 
manner without attempting to change its nature or to cover up its indi- 
vidual characteristics.”’ 

‘You believe, then, do you, that the poetic side is as necessary as 
the practical ?’’ 

‘IT do. I believe that the practical includes the poetic, and that the 
poetic includes the practical. I believe that the two develop simultane- 
ously. I believe that no problem should be solved except under the 
demands of utility, as above described, and I also believe that no prac- 
tical problem of utility should be solved by any person except an artist— 
one who by nature includes the poetic as well as the so-called practical.’’ 

‘Do you assert that these things are to be judged by any thinking 
person who does not happen to be an architect?’’ 

‘That is exactly what I do assert. There is nothing metaphysical, 
technical, or obscure in any of the principles which I have put down, and 
no thinking person who has the ability to correlate things, to observe 
that each manifestation of human character and endeavor is related to 
or is a part of every other manifestation will find it difficult to apply the 
above tests to any building which he may see. It is not only his priv- 
ilege, it is his duty; and the intelligent carrying out of duty in this 
regard will be one of the best things that can happen to the practice of 
architecture.”’ 


TRIO of ugly necessities have marred the decorator’s happiest 
schemes these many years past—first, the piano, a very elephant 
in clumsiness; then the lamp, a tawdry affair, bespeaking only 

money value and vulgarity, rather than comfort and cheer; thirdly, the 
toliet set, a torment of ugliness in form and decoration. Why the last has 
always been quite so viciously ugly we have many times pondered; the 
fact remained unsolved and unremedied. Indeed, the toilet-set is not 
yet the thing of beauty we could wish it, at least it is not an established 
fact, and one searches shop after shop for the article in vain. Expen- 
sive ones, yes, in plenty, hand-painted and much begilded; but appro- 
priate in strength and decoration, no. Quite lately we have seen in New 
York, in one or two shops, some really attractive and very sensible sets, 
suitable for town and country houses, and at very reasonable prices. 
They are all of English manufacture, plain, useful shapes, and strong 
looking, both as regards form and decoration. A large rose pattern, a 
sprig of smaller roses, violets arranged in wide bands, and a conven- 
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tional dark blue and white design were among the good things we 
noticed. The prices range from $7.50 up to $22. With the regular 
set no foot-tub is included, but this great luxury of a sponge bath may be 
ordered from England, if time permits, and the whole set gives a charm 
to our usually forlorn sleeping-rooms. The toilet appointments, like 
those of the table, seem difficult to regulate. To the highly cultivated, 
however, nothing seems more imperative than dainty and suitable uten- 
sils for the table and toilet. As the demand increases we shall certainly 
have better examples in the shops, but for those who have felt impatient 
with the ugly articles obtainable heretofore, there will be a measure of 
joy. The rose design comes in pink, green, and blue, and perhaps no 
objection may be made to a green or blue rose if the color of the room 
demands it. We would prefer, nevertheless, to select a contrast, rather 
than an exact match; for instance, in a green room, or green and white 
one, the pink rose set would be admirable, and far prettier than the 
green rose, we think. The violet decoration would be charming in a 
green, blue, or pink room. 


HE proverbial Yankee ingenuity seems forever concentrated in the 
New England states. From time to time comes some clever 
device, usually connected with home convenience. Among the 

latest is a permanent screen, which consists of a tin cylinder, an inch 
and a half in diameter, painted the color of the woodwork, and placed 
across the bottom of the window-frame. In this cylinder is rolled the 
wire screen, working on ratchets placed perpendicularly on either side of 
the window. Winter or summer it is ready for use, acting also as a 
weather-strip to keep out cold or dust. One may raise the sash an inch 
or half way, at one’s desire, bringing up the screen only as far as the 
window is raised, thus avoiding the unpleasant necessity of looking 
through a screen, and the bother of refitting each spring, as with the 
old-fashioned frame. 

The small cylinder does not obtrude itself, is searcely noticeable, in 
fact, and seems altogether a clever contrivance. The wire is said to 
remain taut, the windows are not constantly soiled by the rain filtered 
through the wire, as with the usual sort of screen, and much more light 
and air may be obtained. These advantages would seem to recommend 
this simple contrivance. The roller is known as the ‘Rolling Wire 
Window Screen,’’ and may be obtained, we presume, through any hard- 
ware dealer. 


“HICAGO’S Health Commissioner, Dr. Arthur R. Reynolds, has 
given the subject of the sanitary construction of the house much 
attention. He declares that the question is of paramount 

importance, and if a man would create an ideal hygienic home he 
could thereby double his daily output of work. He says that although 
the United States leads the world in the sanitary arrangement of its 
dwellings, yet there are many glaring defects that need immediate correc- 
tion. Speaking of the importance of studying the subject, he said: 
‘‘Within the walls of the house the man spends the greater part 
of his life, while it compasses practically all of the life of the woman 
and child. Where so much of life is spent it is important that the con- 
ditions be favorable to good health, bodily and mental. Even though 
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faulty hygiene of the home has no appreciable evil effect upon an adult, 
it may have a serious effect upon the offspring yet unborn, who, in their 
turn, if they live to maturity, may be weaklings and beget others with 
less vitality than their progenitors; and so, ultimately, as generations 
succeed each other, the parent stock, though originally robust and vig- 
orous, may become degenerate and finally be blotted out.’’ 

Dark rooms, dark closets, and apartment houses, Dr. Reynolds con- 
siders some of the most unhygienic features of city life. When asked 
what were some of the hygienic laws that should govern the construction 
of the twentieth century house, he said: 

‘In building a habitation it is most important to provide for the 
freest ingress and egress of fresh air, and the freest opportunity for the 
rays of the sun to penetrate every room. These two elements are 
the greatest germ destroyers and disinfectors provided by nature. To 
fence them out is to thwart an all-wise Providence. Such rebellion 
against nature’s laws sooner or later entails its own penalties of debility 
and disease. Every room in a house, including especially the bathroom, 
should be an outside room. There should be no dark room, or even 
dark closet, to invite and harbor moths and dust, or furnish a hatchery 
for invisible microbes, whether these be the kind that produce disease 
or their more harmless or even useful congeners. 

‘But all the sunlight and fresh air and material contrivances in the 
world will not necessarily produce a healthy home. The mental and 
moral states of mind have as much to do with house hygiene as good 
plumbing and proper ventilation. This fact is overlooked by most peo- 
ple who wish to possess the most healthful possible residences. Indeed, 
the problem of the hygienic home is infinitely complex. It ramifies out 
into all forms of life. It is seriously affected by a man’s success in busi- 
ness, by his social condition, by his religious emotions. If he is success- 
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ful in his business affairs he will carry home a more cheerful spirit than 
otherwise. 

‘‘Other illustrations might be given, but that will show my point as 
to the complex task involved in the creation and maintenance of the 
ideal home of the future. However, the larger the labor involved the 
more earnestly we should endeavor to attain that noblest goal before 
the human race—a healthy, happy home.’’ 

‘‘What have you found to be the most healthful method of heating 
the house?’’ 

‘‘The circulation of hot water.’’ 

‘What system of lighting is best?’’ 

‘Incandescent electric lights, softened by covering the globe with 
tinted paper or frosting.’’ 

‘‘Are hardwood floors and rugs more healthful than carpets?’’ 

‘Yes, because they can be kept cleaner.’’ 

‘‘Should apartment houses have a gymnasium and game room?’’ 

‘Tf I had my way apartment houses would not exist at all. I wish, 
in conclusion, to impress this fact upon you. A peevish disposition is 
both the cause and the effect of bad digestion. Every person can culti- 
vate a genial and happy character, and should do so assiduously. Some 
people feel it asin and a loss of time to indulge in fun and innocent 
frolic, and finally forget how to enjoy the passing hour. The faculty 
for being easily amused that is normal in early life can and should be 
indulged to its close. Humor is the leaven that keeps this good old 
world moving upward and onward. Asa hygienic measure, good cheer 
and well ordered family frolics constitute an essential feature of the 
hygiene of the home.’’ 
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I have a parlor which must be redecorated and carpeted, and I would like sug- 
gestions in regard to it. It is an old-fashioned room, 34x15x10 feet, with a chim- 
ney in the middle of one side, jutting into the room about two feet. At the north end 
is a large bay window. There is one window on the west and one on the south, both 
of which reach from ceiling to floor with a low window sill. The woodwork is painted 
white. Two doors lead to hall and one to another room. I have several pieces of 
fine old mahogany, such as a handsome carved sofa, upholstered in dark green cordu- 
roy, with brass nails, a carved work-table and sewing-chair, with one larger table. 
Most of the other furniture is rosewood, and inconspicuous. The mantel is white 
marble, with an old gilt-framed mirror over it. For portitres, I have two East Indian 
durrees. One is a peculiar bright blue and éeru, with a touch of red. The other is 
stone color and white stripe, with figures of bright red and blue in the stripes. For 
rugs I have a Kazak of a blue and pink tone, a blue Bokhara, and another whose name 
I do not know, the chief color of which is a sort of magenta pink, with a little pale 
blue and white. There is a square piano in the room, also another sofa and several 
large arm-chairs. The room has an old-fashioned, homelike look which I wish to keep. 


L. D, 


The size of your room, together with the handsome pieces of old mahogany, should 
produce a stately and impressive drawing-room. The vari-colored hangings, rugs, 
ete., would make it difficult to bring into harmony, however. The covering of the 
pieces of furniture, except the ‘‘green corduroy sofa’’ is not given, but it is safe to 
suggest using for wall and carpet a good deep green. This will throw out the colors 
of hangings and rugs nicely, and at the same time give tone and stability to the room. 
Burlap for the wall, with an old gold burlap on eeiling, if not too expensive, would 
be admirable, and a plain green Wilton carpet. The woodwork may be ivory or green 
enamel. The latter would be more novel, richer, and warmer of course, but possibly 
you would tire of it sooner, and it might darken the room too much. These points 
are important to be considered. A bit of green velour edged with gold galoon would 
look well laid on the mantel, falling not more than three or four inches over the front 
edge. The bay window should have large foliage plants standing in it, either on the 
floor or on stools. White muslin curtains embroidered with a large stylish pattern 
would look charmingly fresh and attractive in this room. Keep the furniture covering 
as much alike as possible—too much variety belittles a room sadly. 





Will you kindly give me some suggestions about re- furnishing and decorating 
three rooms, parlor, living-room, bedroom, and hall of a large ‘‘colonial’’ farmhouse, 
having a north frontage, and situated on what could be made a beautiful lawn. 

The woodwork is of soft wood, heavily molded, and has been treated to several 
coats of paint. The floors are of soft wood. Each room, excepting the bedroom, has 
a paneled wooden mantel, with broad shelf. The ceilings are nine feet in height. The 
hall is lighted, more directly, by small windows at either side and across top of front 
door. Stairs, with heavy balustrade and large post, rise ten feet from front door. 


K. D. 8. 


It is suggested that you paint the woodwork of the entire floor an ivory white, 
except the living-room, which would be more serviceable and would look well done in 
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dark mulberry red. The floors we should like stained or painted, with large rugs coming 
within eighteen inches of walls. The rugs need not necessarily be Oriental, but of 


the many sorts now to be had and obtainable at all prices, from thirteen dollars up. 
The mantels will look well painted like the woodwork in their respective rooms. The 
heavy balustrade we deplore, and beg that the first extra outlay be expended on 


a new one of the slender, true colonial fashion. It need not be of great expense, as 
even simple square spindles or rungs of wood painted white, with birch rail stained 
like old mahogany, would improve your hall wonderfully. To correspond with the 
heavy woodwork it would be better to have the balustrade a trifle heavier than would 
otherwise be advised, but of the simple and slender old style nevertheless. A frame 
of painted wood, diamond panes, or of some design to be found in the colonial houses, 
would be a good treatment for the transom and side windows of the front door, fitting 
it on the inner side of the sash, and holding it in place with small brass buttons which 
turn on a screw. The ‘door at the end of the hall would be charming if made to open 
across the middle—the old style double door; the upper part may be of glass and thus 
give more light. This would better be of square panes six or seven inches each way. 
A small curtain of sprigged muslin should be hung across it, but kept drawn apart 
usually to admit light. The hall we should like papered with a large conventionalized 
pattern in greens—ceiling the lighter shade of green. The ‘‘parlor’’ should have a plain 
gobelin blue, the ceiling of the same color, possibly two shades lighter, with a cream- 
colored painted molding placed on the ceiling to form squares of about two and a half 
or three feet. The molding should be flat and four or five inches wide. For the bed- 
room use a flowered paper, either in stripes or festoons, cream ceiling. The dining- 


room would look handsome off the green hall hung with a burlap painted saffron color, 
or a strong yellow paper—we think the saffron could not be found in papers. If the 
paper is used it should be a stripe toning into a solid mass. This style is not difficult 
to get—very effective designs may be purchased at reasonable rates. If a striped 


paper should be used in the dining-room, the same stripe in a mulberry red would be 
good in the living-room. The ceiling of both rooms should be of the same color, only 





lighter, two shades perhaps. Furniture in parlor and bedroom should be mahogany; 
living-room oak, the dining-room oak or mahogany. By oak, we mean Flemish finish. 
Please give me your advice in regard to the finishing of several rooms, the pro- 


portions and the location of which are indicated. 

The large hall I intend to have wainsecoted and beamed in Flemish oak, using the 
Flemish furniture entirely. What color do you think most suitable for paper above 
the wainscot? Should the staircase leaving this hall be in the dark oak, and what 
wood must be used for the rail of the baleony above? 

For the dining-room we have heavy mahogany furniture. I had thought of using 
a wainscot here of soft wood stained mahogany color, or perhaps only a chair rail of 
the wood, and with this a paper of red. Would a wainscot and the pillars done in 
white, with a dull green paper, be more effective? At the right of the hall is the 


library and living-room, to be finished in Dutch style with the Flemish oak wainscot, 
Dutch fireplace, seats, ete 3y using in this room a color scheme of blue, would my 
house have a rainbow appearance? Would you advise a blue wall with a stenciled 
design? The finishing of the billiard-room has not been decided upon, except that it 
must be inexpensive. &. D. B. 


It will be quite appropriate to wainscot and beam the hall. We would suggest, 


however, that the hall and dining-room be of the same color, though not necessarily of 
the same texture or material. The plan submitted is a most attractive one, but as the 
rooms open into the hall rather conspicuously, it would be safer not to have too many 
colors. We would therefore suggest a paper for the hall of a large conventional 


design, in green and bronze or dull gold. A gold burlap between the beams, furni- 
ture either in stamped leather (green or dull gold) or a good piece of tapestry. The 
dining-room would better be in plain green burlap, a soft shade, but strong and deep 
intone. This, with the mahogany furniture, and either with ivory white or mahogany 
woodwork, would be most elegant, and you would never tire of the combination. The 
ceiling should be of yellow, either strong or pale, as you prefer. It appears to us, 
perhaps, a little better to have the wainscot and woodwork in ivory white, as there are 
pillars which must be in white, and it is well to avoid a patchy appearance. The bay 
window should be a cloud of fresh snowy curtains, with some large and decorative 
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plants. This would make a delightful feature for both dining-room and hall. We 
neglected to say that the stairway should be by all means of dark oak, with white 
balustrade and dark oak rail around the baleony above. From the green dining-room 
a glimpse of Indian red wall in the billiard-room would be attractive,—a burlap, if not 
too expensive, but good calcimining would carry over a year or two when the burlap 
might be substituted. In the meanwhile the effect is secured, and nothing could be 
more beautiful than a glint of red after so much green. The ceiling should be of a 
lighter shade. Again, the Indian red would be very delightful off the old blue of the 
“Dutch room.’’ Your suggestion for stenciling the blue walls of your living-room is 
quite advisable, although if money is to be saved anywhere, we see no better place than 
just here; with books and pictures a plain background is always more desirable, and 
this fine large apartment can be made extremely attractive with the simple burlap in 
old blue. The Flemish oak is somber, but there should be touches of brass and gold 
in frames, ornaments, ete., or a brocaded cushion or bit of damask laid across a table 
top will make your room far from dull. Lastly, we come to the ‘‘reception-room,’’ 
which suggests to us two schemes. The woodwork in both plans should be ivory 
white, walls hung with rose-colored Japanese grass cloth, or a colonial flowered paper 
in broad stripes. We should like it a room apart from all the others, as dainty as the 
others are sturdy. 





I wish to ask about the redecorating of a room in our city residence which has 
been our despair always. I expect to have a new hardwood floor in it, and would be 
thankful to have your advice as to the whole affair. It occupies the top floor of an old- 
fashioned, three-storied square brick house with a mansard roof; room extends along 
the entire front and looks to the north. There are three windows, which reach from 
about a foot and a half from the floor to within two or three feet of the ceiling ; 
the central one is higher than the side ones, owing to the slant of the roof. And this 
same roof makes all kinds of nooks and corners; for instance, the front of the room 
has three alcoves, which are so large as to enable me to use the central one—with the 
largest window—for my writing-desk and sewing-table, and the one to the right for 
my little French dressing-table. The ceiling is very high, only slanting a little toward 
the front in the two side alcoves. 


The room, for which suggestions are asked, sounds very attractive; we presume 
it is a large one, but it is difficult to give advice, without knowing its dimensions nor 
the furniture available. Again, we are ignorant of woodwork. We shall, therefore, take 
the soft yellow brocaded hangings for our motive, and suggest a rose color for the 
walls, meeting which, the yellow of your curtains ought to make a bright but beauti- 
ful combination. The ceiling should be a pale yellow, moldings a darker rose and 
gold. The unused‘aleove would be charming with as many plants (only foliage plants 
would thrive in the north exposure) as may be gotten in about the window. A wooden 
bench, painted yellow, of about five feet long and sixteen inches wide and eighteen 
inches high, well filled with potted plants, would indeed be attractive. One could 
wish the plants were in the middle alcove, with some books, a little table, and a com- 
fortable chair; the other aleoves used as you use them now. However, remembering 
that the central one is the largest, it is, perhaps, necessary for comfort to utilize it as 
has been done. Much may be accomplished for any room by a proper arrangement of 
furniture, and it is suggested that the bedstead, which now stands facing the light, be 
turned about ; its headboard against the left or west wall. It should be covered with 
flowery stuff of some sort, instead of white. Yellow silk or even linen, with large 
squares or designs done in sketchy embroidery, would mix the pink and yellow up a 
little and produce a good effect. The designs should have been leaves and pink 
flowers, natural or conventional, so they be in soft tones. The electric light must be 
covered. Little bags of rose silk, thin and trimmed with fringe, would be the pret- 
tiest thing perhaps; these are placed over the electric lights. There should be only 
lamp or candle light in this room, by rights. A sereen of the leather paper, obtain- 
able in dark reds and gold, ought to hide the ugly, but useful, stationary washstand. 
The chest of drawers would seem better placed across the corner, and there should be 
one large round table in the center, but possibly near the right-hand corner, with 
a small bench or sofa across the corner behind it. If the table is drawn 
out into the room, a pair of comfortable chairs ought to be placed in position for 
reading, and a lamp, well shaded, in the middle. The couch might be drawn out 
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from the wall partially (the foot of it), and a small table placed at its head, on which 
there should be a lamp or candle-stand. Usually we feel impelled to ask that the fur- 
niture be pushed back more against the walls, but in this case it would appear 


better to reverse the advice 


Can you give me some suggestions for improving a schoolroom in an orphan 
asylum? The room is bright and sunny, with high ceiling, and four windows on each 
side; the room is about forty feet square; an iron pillar goes up center. I should 
like some idea as to colors on walls and suitable, inexpensive pictures. We already 
have blackboards, maps, and a flag, but my idea is to make the place more attractive. 

A soft, deep green or mulberry color for the walls of the schoolroom would be 
attractive, preferably the latter. With either color the ceiling would better be the 
same as the walls, but two shades lighter. Muslin sash curtains across the lower part 
of the windows, shirred loosely on brass rods, allowing them to be easily pushed back 
when more light should be eded, would add much brightness to the room. In each 
window there should be a pot or two of plants, a hanging basket, a bowl of pebbles 
with Japanese lilies, a sponge with grass seed, or some such bit of nature’s beauty and 
joyousness. The care of these should be one of the daily lessons, and might lead to 
the imparting of much knowledge in many directions. For pictures, there are the 
beautiful photographs, especially the Braun prints, and there are still cheaper ones, 
which, if carefully selecte nd framed, give good results. The several pictures of 
the children of Charles the First by Van Dyke, the quaint head of little Elizabeth, the 
picture of Elizabeth in pris y Millais, should create interest in these characters, as 
well as in the great artists who painted them. Many of the Madonnas would be suit- 
able also—Botticelli’s Mad . of the Louvre, two or three of Raphael’s. The beau- 
tiful photographs of Sir G d and many more seem proper, and would not only be 
decorative, but instructive. If the mulberry wall be selected, the flag should be 
arranged in the hall or « ide of the door, as the colors of the flag would not 
be agreeable with the mulberry ; with the green it would be better. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J 


I am thinking of add to my house a small room, or ‘‘den,’’ for myself. Its 
size will be about 7 by 6 fe: Kindly suggest treatment of walls, floor, ceiling, and 
moderately expensive furn ngs. 

So small a den as the one proposed must be restricted in its furnishings to the 
pieces of furniture most n sary to the individual owner. There are to be had, or 
to be made, rather, bookea that are simply boxes, six or seven inches deep. These 
may be piled one upon the er, as books increase, until they reach the ceiling, and 
would, of course, hold many volumes. A settle will fold up out of the way or turn 
down, making a large, firm table. The narrow, small eight-legged table is also an 
excellent expedient for such a small room. It has deep leaves, which fold down 
closely at the sides, occupying some seven or eight inches of the room area only. We 
have seen, too, a clever de for a writing desk, which consisted of a shallow square 


box supported by four 1 


prights placed on one side; the lid falling down discloses 
pigeon-holes and the convenient little divisions usual in a desk. Underneath the box 


may be a drawer also; the whole standing out into the room not more than seven 
inches. We have even seen, them much less deep. Such pieces of furniture are 
generally ordered ; the dealers, curiously enough, seem not to believe in their attrac- 
tiveness sufficiently to keep them in stoek. With some elear notion of what one needs, 
it is easy to draw out a plan for an intelligent carpenter, and should not of necessity 


be an expensive experiment. The floor would better be stained or painted, with one 
rug near the desk. If space and expenditure allow, another smaller one in front of a 


comfortable arm-chair would furnish well. The walls may be left in sand finish and 
stained a deep soft green a cool purplish red (mulberry). Indian red is also an 
excellent color, strong and manly, but may be a little warm if the room has a sunny 
exposure, Burlap of these colors would be desirable if preferred to the sand- 
finished plaster. The ceiling should be of the same color as the walls, only several 


shades lighter. 
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